
































sadowskl and Erin Lawler 
b ch e College Nursing and Ethics 
e Clark as held Thursday and Friday, 
gy noosa = Alumni Lecture Hall. 
jot 6-7, Nye of the symposium was to 
he Oe ple with certain skills to 
gona Picts in decision making and to 
peso? ethical views that aid the resolu- 
went ge nurses face. 
dite osium was funded, in part, by 
manities Board and the Na- 
Endowment for the Humanities. 
jn ers for the event included: Colleen 
50a A). M.N., assistant professor for 
Br xe College Department of Nursing; 
1 oe ponahue, R.N., Ph.D., associate 
patric! or for the University of lowa College 
pe ing Sara T. Fry, R.N., Ph.D., 
y iate professor for the University of 
ee School of Nursing; Janine Idziak, 

p,, associate professor and director of 

» Loras College Bioethics Resource 
center; Joyce Roberson, R.N., Ph.D., 
assistant professor for the University of 
ipva College of Nursing; Mary Patricia 

an,R.N., Ph.D., professor for the Loyola 
University Niehoff School of Nursing; and 
Robert Weir, Ph.D., director of the Univer- 
siyoflowa College of Medicine's program 
inmedical ethics. ; 

The symposium began with Fay’s lecture 
“Ethics in Nursing Practice: New Direc- 
fons in an Era of Complexity,” which 
discussed the meaning of ethics. Friday’s 
lecture by Ryan, ‘The Professional Nurse: 
Ethical Rights as Well as Responsibilities,” 
explained that, though most nurses know 
their responsibilities and duties as nurses, 
tisoften difficult to determine what rights 
furses have concerning doctors’ orders 
and patients’ wishes. In keeping with the 
heme of nurses’ rights, Fry continued with 


"Respecting Patient Autonomy in Nursing 
Practice,” 


“Few people realize that patient respect 
and patients' wishes always come first in 
fursing,” Fry said. 

Ryan also spoke on ‘‘Ethical Issues in 
Nursing Care for Elderly Patients.” Sym- 
bosium participants then viewed a 
Ndeotape titled “The DNR [Do Not 
‘Serie Dilemma.” A lecture on 

oy of Life Versus Length of Life,” by 

It, followed, (continued on page 3) 
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Melting- 


by Kelly D. Smith 

Of the over five billi 

oe hilt researcher 
y three true races of hu 
Rlerigelolda, Negroids and ‘Gan 

ut can research i i 
stoke tei he ers really find a Precise 

Consider a more unfathomab i 
one that even researchers have aoe 
point. By the year 2000 it is Predicted that 
the earth will hold six billion humans. Of 
those six billion, how many different 
cultural groups exist? Since Culture is bas- 
ed on a set of behavioral standards within 
any given group of people, it would be vir- 
tually impossible to label each and every 
cultural group throughout the world. 

But what of America? What specific 
Culture springs to mind when one considers 
the United States? For decades immigrants 
have committed what may be called 
cultural genocide to become an American, 
to become part of the world’s greatest 
melting pot. 


French Instructor Denny Conrad says 
that ‘‘the whole melting pot idea should be 
scrapped. Every ethnic group has color 
and flair that should be developed. We 
should encourage ethnic groups to be 
themselves.” 

Within the mission statement of Clarke 
College, students are encouraged ‘“‘to 
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develop a sense of social responsibility and 
respect for other cultures, ideas and at- 
titudes different from their own.” 


Spanish Instructor S. Regi 
a - Regina Qualls has 
been influenced by Spanish culture for over 
20 years and feels that ‘we must preserve 


our differences. Just because som j 
Facer sani mean they are beeeaar 
sn't mean we’ 
interne we're better and they are 
Qualls combines culture with language 
as part of her teaching method. She says 
that language and culture are too intimately 
connected to be taught Separately. ‘| do 
as much as possible to bring culture into 
the classroom. Sometimes | have students 
who have never been exposed to another 
culture and they have an adverse reaction 








by Bev Mayer and Colleen Schmidt 

Eight Clarke College students weren’t 
tanning on the beach during spring 
break. These eight students and the 
campus ministry coordinator, S. Kathy 
Carr, traveled to Harlan, Kentucky, to 
help the poor people in the area. 

The trip was sponsored by the Clarke 
Volunteers in Appalachia (CVA) pro- 
gram. This is the ninth year that Clarke 
has sent a group to Appalachia. 

The eight students that attended were 
Jodi Abeln, Cheryl Marro, Bev Mayer, 
Cindy McCoy, Colleen Schmidt, 
Vanessa VanFleet, S. Denise Waller 
and Cara Westmark. We left in the ear- 
ly morning on Saturday, March 18. Thir- 
teen hour later, we arrived in Harlan. We 
returned from the trip on Easter Sunday. 


We worked with the Servite Ap- 
palachian Mission in Harlan, coor- 
dinated by S. Mary Catherine Hurley, 
OSM, and her aid, S. Regis, OSB. The 
mission serves more than half of the 


county’s poor. ‘onan 
tivities consisted of: visit 
nese “i their homes, gardening 
washing clothes, prenarioe sie 
distributing food baskets, tu antsy 
assisting in the school, yung a 
els ty aegis of our 
ugh we sp 

ine helping the people, we el 
time to see the beauty of the Sit ane 
We spent an entire day at sete ie 
Gap National Park. We also visi de 
Mountain, where strip mining 


ne he mis- 
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_ This area has an 
se to 50 percent. 
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: years) over half 
josed, putting many 

‘ erate is little hope 
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Students experience Appalachia 





April 14, 1989 


Pot theory disputed 


to the new Customs. But most are in- 


terested and responsive,” 
Oftentimes, Qualls Says, students begin 


to experience a new openness and 
understanding for the Spanish way of life. 
if students forget the 
language after a few years,” added Qualls, 

So long as they have gained appreciation 
and understanding for another culture. 


“LT don't mind 


That's the most important thing.” 


Conrad has also been enmeshed with a 
foreign culture for over 20 years and says 
that the French way of life has allowed him 
to grow in ways that American culture has 
Not. He, too, attempts to infuse culture with 
Present it in a way that 


language and 
Students will “react to personally.” 
(continued on page 3) 







ground next to a new, well-constructed 
home. This was even more pronounc- 
ed by the fact that some of the houses 
were without running water, were filthy 
and were poorly built. 


Many emotions were aroused within 
us throughout the week because of the 
lifestyles we observed. We found, 
through our visits with the people, that 
they are generally loving, giving and kin- 
dhearted individuals. They didn't have 
many of the material things that the 
world can offer, but they did have a lot 
of love. They live the only way they know 
how -- from day to day. 

There are many things in this world 
that we take for granted. One of the 
things that we learned to appreciate on 
our trip was nature. After seeing the 
desolation of the land, we wondered 
what went through the minds of these 
people. A comment made during one of 
our discussions was, ‘‘I feel a real sym- 
pathy for the people, but | also wonder 
why they don’t do anything to better 
their situation.”” Another member stated, 
“| feel powerless. | would like to see 
them get out of these conditions of 
poverty. | guess they just aren't ready 
to change.” 

From this experience we have all 
gained insights into others, ourselves 
and America. Even though we only 
stayed a week, we came back with new 
ideas, inspirations and attitudes. We left 
as aquaintances, but returned as 
friends. 

A true sense of community was form- 
ed among us. We shared a part of 
ourselves with each other and with the 
people of Appalachia. 

We talked about how often we, as 
middle-class Americans, complain 
about how little we have. The people of 
Appalachia have much less, but 
manage to find hapiness in other ways. 
Though the people wanted to give us 
what material things they had, they gave 
us an abundance of immaterial things 
that can’t be measured. 

Many fund-raising activities and dona- 
tions from faculty, staff and friends, 
helped make our trip rewarding. Money 
donated to Hurley helps with her con- 
tinued endeavors to aid the people of 
Harlan. 
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Editorial 





by Nancy Fox 

Federal lawmakers have a couple of 
big decisions facing them. One is 
whether or not to raise the minimum 
wage and the other is whether or not to 
increase their own salaries. 

The latter decision is a problem only 
in that public criticism of the proposed 
50 percent pay hike for top-ranking 
federal officials, members of Congress 
and judges makes these elected Officials 
nervous. 

Congress suggested that the cost of 
the raises could be absorbed by reduc- 
ing the number of employees or by 
eliminating some government programs, 
thereby not increasing the federal 
budget. Though Congress didn’t specify 
which programs would be cut, the peo- 
ple who lose their jobs would likely be 
the lower-ranking officials and lower- 
grade government employees who are 
not designated for a raise in the first 
place. 

Why do officials believe they need a 


former Federal Reserve Chairman Paul 
Volcker, reported that the officials’ pur- 
chasing power has dropped 35 percent 
since 1969. In other words, they can’t 
buy as much as they could 20 years ago. 
Who can? 

The salary increase wouldn't seem so 
preposterous if it weren’t for the other 
issue facing Congress. 

The current minimum wage is $3.35 
per hour. One estimate indicated that the 
subsistance level income for a family of 
four in America is around $11,000 a 
year. If only one member of a family is 
able to work, this estimate breaks down 
to approximately $5.30 per hour (if the 
individual works 40 hours a week, 52 
weeks a year). This is purely sub- 
sistance, with little or no room for 
advancement. 

Sen. Ed Kennedy, D-Mass., is spon- 


to $4.65 by 1992. 

Though the costs of living are increas- 
ing, President Bush, of the ‘‘kinder-and- 
gentler-nation” campaign, has threaten- 
ed to veto any bill raising the minimum 
above $4.25, nearly a dollar below the 
subsistance level estimate. 


Congress too greedy 


raise? A private commission, headed by: 


soring a bill to raise the minimum wage © 
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Bush also demands a six-month sub- 
minimum training wage to help offset job 
losses due to the raise. Without the 
balance of a federal law prohibiting ar- 
bitrary firing of employees, a sages 
wage will encourage businesses to nire 
people at sub-minimum levels and fire 
them at the end of the training period. 

Congressional Democrats have given 
more than enough by cutting the in- 
crease to $4.55, allowing for a shorter- 
term training wage and expanding ex- 
emptions for small businesses. Current- 
ly, service businesses earning less than 
$364,000 per year are exempt from 
minimum wage laws and employers of 
workers who earn tips may pay only 60 
percent of the minimum. The new bill 
changes this to businesses making 
under $500,000 and paying tip-earning 
employees a mere 50 percent of the 
minimum. 

This means that an unwed mother of 
three, working as a waitress, could be 
payed as little as $2.27 per hour -- and 
that’s with the increase. She and her 
children may be slightly better off, but 
they will still live in poverty. 

Rep. Steve Gunderson, R-Wis., said, 
“The question is do you want a bill or 
do you want a political issue? If you tru- 
ly want to raise the minimum wage this 
is the only game in town.”’ The same of- 
ficials who want a pay raise for 
themselves don’t seem to care whether 
their constituents can survive, much less 
improve their lives. 


The Republicans, who are the largest 
group of opponents of the minimum 
wage increase, are also against many 
of the federal social welfare programs. 
One would expect them to favor a bill 
that could reduce the number of people 
dependent upon welfare programs. 
Politicians are strange. 


When all is said and done, Congress 
has a difficult task ahead of it. Contrary 
to what Gunderson believes, there is no 
such thing as a bill that isn’t a political 
issue and the question is: ‘‘Can Con- 
gress overcome its greed long enough 
to help the people who really need it?”’ 
if they can, then perhaps we are truly on 
the way to a kinder and gentler nation. 
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Racism a problem throughout Midwest 


art of the Midwest, racism and 
ot major emg grind 
i er cities and in the South, wne 
thee or the KKK exists, so does the 
cruelty of racism and bigotry.” So writes 
Michael Cissne in a review of Mississippi 
Burning”’ that appeared in Clarke College's 
student newspaper. This is the concluding 
sentence of a review thatis, overall, a good 
summation of the story. However, this 
sentence upsets me. | would like to share 
some of the facts about racism as | know 
them. ; : 

The idea that the KKK exists only in the 
South, as Mr. Cissne implies, is erroneous. 
After World War Il, the national head- 
quarters of the KKK was in Indiana and the 
population of the Klan was larger in the 
North. Although there are no Official 
statistics on Klan population today, it is 
believed that the KKK exists in all areas of 
the country and, unfortunately, is growing. 


“In this p 
bigotry are n 


In Dubuque, racism is prevalent. The 
Telegraph Herald ran a six-part series on 
racism in Dubuque just a few weeks ago 
and KDUB ran several reports on the sub- 
ject. In April, 1983, the TH ran a series call- 
ed “Black in Dubuque, ’’ which addressed 
the racism Blacks face every day in 
Dubuque. 


From 1980-87 there have been 93' 
formal complaints filed to the Dubuque 
Human Rights Commission of discrimina- 
tion based on color. These numbers can be 
looked up at the public library in the city 
budgets. They are tremendous when you 
keep in mind that the population of blacks 
in Dubuque is less than one percent. Most 
of these cases deal with housing problems. 
Matt Lorenz, the commission director, says 
that for every one of these cases there are 
ten that go unreported. 


There have also been name-calling, cross 
burnings and threatening phone calls, even 
to this day. It is obvious to anyone who 
looks at these facts that racism is definite- 
ly a problem in this part of the midwest. 

If Mr. Cissne knew these facts, | could 
hardly believe he would have written: ‘‘In 
this part of the Midwest, racism and bigotry 
are not major problems....”’ 

Maybe because the population of 


Black literature heightens awareness 


by Rachel Bell 

; The English department sponsored the 
first in a two-part lecture series on Black 
literature Monday, April 3. 

The guess speaker, S. Mary Ellen Doyle, 
currently teaches English and is the chair- 
woman of the humanities department at 
Divine Word College. 


After completing her graduate work at _ 


Variety show 


‘ by Nancy Fox 


Notre Dame, Doyle taught at a 
predominately black school in Texas dur- 
ing the 1960s. When she realized how one- 
sided and ethno-centric the textbooks 
were, Doyle began researching Black 
literature. She gathered the work of artists 
that few people knew about. Doyle also 
confronted publishers of the English an- 
thologies she used in her classes, 

The first half of the series covered the 
history of Black literature in America from 
the time of slavery to the beginning of the 
Harlem Rennaisance in the 1930s. Though 
the written material at that time was scarce, 
Doyle said that Blacks used folk songs to 
tell the stories they were not allowed to 
write. 

Senior Brenda Duster, who introduced 
the speaker, thought four themes were 
recurrent in Black literature. ‘‘Black roots 
seem to be centered around racism, pride, 
joy and heritage,” 

The importance of religion is another 
recognizable theme. To show its impor- 
tance, Doyle insisted on involving Black 
students in her presentation. Sophomore 
Aliston Thomas volunteered to recite a 
work by James Weldon, ‘The Creation,”’ 


_ “The fact that [students] participated i 

it,” said S. Pat Nolan, Crate savanna 
chair, ‘‘gave it depth and wisdom. Black 
literature is rooted in music; they are intert- 
wined. Kimberly Wilkes’ and Rachel Bell's 


singing gave the lecture an added demen- 
sion.” 


The annual Quito Auction and 
Show was held in the union on THaNean 
i oe show raised over $2,100 for 

e Working Boys’ i i 
eee 9 Boys’ Center in Quito, 

Katherine Ann Beckman, BVM, w 
been Organizing the tineheleere eines 
1979, said that her goals for the event were 
to have fun and make money. “‘I think we 
accomplished both goals,” she said 

The variety show featured singérs 
dancers, comedy, a juggler, a pompon 
routine and a special performance by § 
Alice Kerrigan, of the registrar's office an 
tap danced while playing the piano. d 

Ss. Therese Mackin, vice President for i 
Stitutional advancement, and senior Mar. 
ty Roddy acted as masters of ceremo iy 
Ellen Gabrielleschi, assistant pratessar 4} 
drama and speech, and senior Mike Bi p 
'ng auctioned items such as facult ma 
Staff sponsored dinners, S, Carmelle-2ose 
Waals th and novelties made in Quite, 

3 : 

Bes Ma Net the baked goods sold 


“As a department,” said Kutchera, ‘“‘we 


have been concerned with the judi 
+ ., f 
in literature.” aia 


The next presentation will be on Monday, 


April 17, at 7:30 p.m. in the Mai i 
wal Celine ry Josita For- 


raises $21,00 


Patti Hunter director 
_ Patti - of student ac- 
rs: the CSA; S. Pat Nolan, chair of the 
nglish department: S Barbar; 
} Ss. ‘a Ku 
ae professor of English; an 
Ree O’Brien, assistant professor of 

eign languages, helped Beckman la 
and organize the event. Par 

Besides the funds fr 

, om the 

show, Beckman worked to ae 


e $10,000 to help 
Quito.!Beckman 
Proceeds to the trips 
Wahington D.c. in 


build a mission ho i 
use 
pees some of the “ 
0 Appalachia 
March. we 
‘ i Septemb 
Sturn to Quit 
When I'm gone 
here remember me.” 


wee remember Quito,” pug 
eckman sai : 
auction has ewe about $700 from the 


Collected, People who 


ems ma: 
k Store.” peviorthen 


Purchased auction j 
in it 
at the Whitlow Bie 








minorities in the Midwest, outs; 
cities, is so low that the aber Hd id th 
ble to most people. But racism js ee “a 
problem and our inability to see it ee eid 
excuse us from not realizing that ras 
does exist. ism 
We are dealing with peo j 
discriminated against. We we ca pe 
human beings who are being he ey 
should not have our eyes closed. 
exists everywhere, 
| agree with Mr. Cissne that ‘the Wor, 
part of the story is that similar events 
still happening in 1989.” The fact is they va 
happening all over, not just in the South and 
major cities, but here in Dubuque, 
Michael LR. Faller 
Loras College 


Racism coverage praised 


The Courier's articles on racism can open 
up a small community like Dubuque and 
broaden the perspectives of the college 
students to what’s happening across the 
nation. 

Too bad The Courier has to be printed 
in black and white. 


Racism 


Bate Larson 
Cniversity. of Dubugue 


Student wants Clarke jacket 

In arecent attempt to buy a Clarke jacket 
from the schoo! bookstore, | discovered 
there were none available. Later, | found 
that the reason was because there is believ- 
ed to be no demand for a Clarke College 
jacket. 

No demand -- | couldn’t believe it. Part 
of the overall college experience is to buy 
a jacket with your college’s name on it 
Now, when | had the opportunity to do so, 
there were none. 

| followed up and found that the only way 
the bookstore will order some is if enough 
students show interest in buying a jacket. 
So, those of us who want to own a Clarke 
College jacket need to get together and con- 
tact the bookstore. Show some pride in your 
school and let S. Ramona know of your in- 
terest in a jacket. 

Jhane Lyon 
PO. Bow 533 
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ce don’t place enough emphasis on 
habe in America. | attempt to nur- 


ithi dents an appreciation of 

Raci ve not just teach them about 

C eee says that students don’t have 

Up "| jaeanother culture but at least he hopes 

broad pe exposure will set them into a critical 
tudenn winking Mode. ; 

ue The essential ingredient to learning 

"ation, ther culture and language, says Con- 


va, involves time. “In America we want 
aenything quickly; we have no patience. 
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Student want Chae jay 

Ina recent attempt to bya, 
from the school bookstore, | ad 
there were none avellabl Las Ih 
that the reason was because tysi 
@d to be no demand for a Cetin 
jacket. 

No demand ~ | covldn' beet te 
of the overall colege eeieeétis 
a jacket with your cle ma 
Now, when I had te opatu 
there were none. 


Face requires students to study two 
feign languages over a six-year period, 
secordina to Conrad. Students choose 
heir first alternate language in sixth grade: 
and study it until they graduate from high 
school. In eighth grade they must pick up 
asecond foreign language and have the 
option to choose a third in tenth grade. 

Conrad says that because Americans 
comprise such a highly materialistic socie- 
, young people are taught to do things 
hat will bring them immediate’ monetary 
galiication. ‘To learn a language or 
uiture won't bring monetary things,” he 
84s. "It's an uphill battle to promote this 
\peof learning. Most think ‘why bother to 
ones! | ake the time to learn something that’s not 
pe | worth anything.’ 





The Bookstore 
Downtown 


8th & Town Clock Plaza 
M-F 10-5:30 588-0823 
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with free Popcorn and soda vee 


Conrad's assessment of U i 
tural education is one of Hecal aioe 
cy.’ He says that of all the countries in the 
world, the United States is the only coun- 
try that does not require its students to 
learn a foreign language. ‘'That’s a startl- 
ing statistic for me,” he said. ‘Other coun- 
tries recognize how necessary it is to have 
knowledge of other Cultures; we don't.” 

An many ways , says Conrad, America is 
still a young nation without direction, and 
we need to learn from other countries. 
“We need to share in other cultures. There 
is no such thing as the ‘greatest country 
in the world.’ We are arrogant. We figure 
that whatever we’re doing must be right 
because we are Americans, and to me 
that’s a dangerous attitude.” 


S. Mary Angela Buser, instructor and 
coordinator of teacher certification and 
placement, also feels that multicultural 
eduction is essential, but says that taking 
a course can only ‘scratch the surface of 
necessary changes."’ Beyond that, it’s up 
to the individual to make a difference in his 
or her life, she said. 


Through courses like human relations, 
Buser says, people can begin to develop 
a positive attitude toward other cultures 
and identify and remedy their own pre- 
judices and stereotypes. 
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m (continued from page 1) 


me the growth of technology, the 
ethical decisions facing nurses is becom- 
ee complex and difficult to keep up 
: - Ryan said, “Technology is coming 
along so rapidly that we seem to come up 
Short every time.” 


We have always had ethics,” said 


apathetic. However, Donahue, “but with different diseases you 
May need to make a ave different decisions to make.” 
nt and the family ma The symposium coordinator, S. 


MargueriteNeumann, BVM, Ph.D., agrees. 
There aren't any black and white 


answers. Every situation has to be dealt 
with differently.” 


Senlor Erin Lange nuzzles her 6-month-old llama, Sol. Lange got Into In 
the llama breeding business to pay off her college debts. Sol will spend the 
rest of his life providing stud services. (photo by Kelly Smith) 
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art In first 4 games of the Seago, 


Crusaders’ softball team 


by Bob Axtell 
The Clarke College Women’s Softball 


Team is off to a slow start this year. The 
Crusaders are winless in their first four 
games of the season. 

The lady Crusaders lost to Grinnel Col- 
lege, 13-0, and to the University of Dubu- 
que, 11-1. Clarke also lost two scrimmage 
games to the Loras Duhawks. 

In the Dubuque game, Clarke had a 
tough time overcoming the strong pitching 
of Michelle Spielbauer, who struck out a 
University of Dubuque school record of 12 
batters. The Crusaders were held to only 
two hits, one coming from Amy Bopp’s 
single to right field that scored Trish 
Beucher for the only Clarke run. 

In the bottom of the first inning, the 
Crusaders, who are without their starting 
pitcher, Ellen Fitzpatric, due to a car acci- 
dent, looked good, but they couldn’t stop 
the Duhawks from scoring. Jackie 
Hawkins, usually Clarke’s catcher, had 
some problems pitching for the team and 
walked the second batter on four straight 
pitches. The Duhawks hit two doubles and 
two triples, scoring four points before the 
Crusaders ended the inning with a pop fly 
to left-fielder Bopp and a pop to right-fielder 


Penny Heister. 
Loras then scored on a base hit to left. 
Bopp tried to make a running catch, but 
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Idn't quite grab the ball and the 
Caen sored another double. Two con- 
secutive wild pitches resulted in two more 
Duhawk runs. Hawkins was replaced by 
Crady, who got the Crusaders out of the 
inning with only one more run. 


Striking out wasn't in the Crusaders’ 
minds when they hit a series of grounders 


Clarke holds 2nd 


by Christen Sadowski 

Clarke College held its second annual 
Men’s and Women’s Basketball/Soccer 
Weekend March 31 through April 2. 

The weekend targeted graduating high 
school seniors as well as other interested 
athletes. It was a combination of students 
already accepted to Clarke, applicants and 
those who decided to apply to Clarke after 
the weekend. 

The agenda included lunch with the 
coaches, a welcoming video by Athletic 
Director Ed Colbert, scrimmage games in 
men’s and women's basketball and soccer, 
a tour of the campus, and a pizza party in 
the union to conclude the day’s events. 


Bobbe Ames, director of enrollment, said 
approximately 40 to 50 students came for 
the weekend. ‘‘We were very pleased with 
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off to slow st 


in the top of the third. Jodi Crady led the 
inning with a solid hit to the short stop, 
Bopp grounded to second and Heister 
grounded to the pitcher. All three were 
thrown out at first. 

Rain caused a fifteen minute delay in the 
fourth inning and, when the teams resum- 
ed play, the Duhawks went on a scoring 
derby. The final score was 16-0. 


The second gam 
e@ sa 
Crusaders get a run batted he Lady 
Fleet's single, but that was allo 


of at Clary. 
could muster with the final at 
: sc 

With a 0-4 record the Crusades 124, 
in their building stage. “We have are stil 
tial and talent, but we just have the POten. 


teamwork together,” VanFleet ent Our 


annual Basketball! Soccer Weekeng 


ment weekend in the fall, 

“The impressions of th 
very positive. They liked the ee oo 
pus and students. They seemed at ; 
with the men’s basketball rea «- 
reorganization of the soccer team an; - 
growth of the women’s basketball He : 
__ The next event in the quest for in on 
ing enrollment is Sneak Preview Welker 
April 23 and 24. The staff is expecti e 
to a students to attend. aes 

reregistration for incomin i 

April 29. This will give led eat ‘ 
the chance to register for classes ear} be 
they won't have to come during the Ae 
mer to register. sa 


the turnout. We have been trying to build 
up the number of athletes here at Clarke. 
We could have a stronger program with 
more involvement,”’ Ames said. 

Advertisement for the event was done by 
direct mail to prospective students, high 
schools and coaches. Students came from 
all of the surrounding states, with the ma- 
jority of the athletes from the Chicago 
area—the area of concentration for student 
recruitment by Admissions. 

Men’s and women’s basketball and soc- 
cer were the only sports promoted during 
the weekend. The other sports are targeted 
during their respective seasons. One of th 
emost successful is the volleyball recruit- 
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ie considers it a “pustular outré 
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